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(Drawn by E. Dunn.) 


“She sat in the deep oriel window.” 


THE NEW NURSE: 


Nr sat in the deep oriel window, gazing eighteen, ard her long hair fell in clustering 
through. the lattice at the, snow falling curls about her neck and on the bosom of her 


Softly on the paved court in front of the old | quaintly simple dress. And yet there was 


She was a fair young girl, barely | strange sadness in the brown eyes, watching so 
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dreamily the white feathery flakes around which 
gathered the early twilight of the New Year's 
Eve. All at once, through the stillness, the cathe- 
dral chimes rang out, and at the same instant a 
door behind her opened, and a deep voice said, 
“Audrey.” She turned her head hurriedly. At the 
further end of the room stood a tall, grave man, 
in a doctor’s gown, his grey hair nearly hidden 
by a trencher cap, “Is there any change ?” 

“No, father—only she is more quiet; she has’ 
hardly spoken to-day;” and Audrey Harrington 
stepped out from the shadow of the window, and 
coming up to her father, laid her hands upon his 
shoulders and softly kissed his brow. 

“ Shall I go up to her?” he asked. 

“Not now—we fancy she is sleeping; and you 
must rest, for you look sadly tired.” 

“ Ay, I am tired!” and then Audrey drew her 
father’s great arm-chair nearer to the fire, and 
fetched her sewing, while he leant back with one 
hand shading his face. A noble face it was; all 
the more striking, perhaps, for the deep lines that 
told of long suffering and-ceaseless care. 

There was a sound of light footsteps in the stone 
hall, and two young lads came softly into the dark 
oak-panelled room, At another time, they might 
have bounded in with noisy glee; but now voices 
and steps alike were hushed, for their thoughts, 
too, were full of the sick child up-stairs. So it was 
a sad group that gathered presently about the 
supper-table. Hugh, thé elder boy, stole round 
to his sister’s side, and slid his hand into hers as 
they sat together; and when the more light-hearted 
Cecil broke for a, moment, into a gay laugh, his 
father’s grave glance and low “Hush, my boy,” 
checked him, at.once. _When.he spoke again, it 
was in a subdued tone— . 

“ Audrey, I saw your red cloak by,the market- 
cross this morning, when I was in the High Street; 
but before Leould:come up to you, you had turned 
down towards the bridge. ‘Where. were you 
going P” 

She did not answer him. She looked at Hugh 
and asked some careless question; but in that 
moment her pale cheeks had flushed a vivid 
crimson. 

Cecil persisted—* Were you going to the mill ?” 

* Yes; it was an errand for Lily.” 

“For Lily?” said her father; his ear caught 
by the name so precious now. 

“Yes, father ; I will tell you about it presently. 
I must go now and sit by her, while Margaret 
rests awhile;” and she rose. 

There was a large room in an upper part of 
that old rambling house, with pointed dormer 
windows looking out over the courtyard and the 
red-tiled roofs beyond;—a room furnished with 
heavy, high-backed chairs, a carved cabinet in one 
corner, and ati old-fashioned gilt mirror fastened 











up against the wall. Opposite this mirror stood 
two white’beds, and upon one of them: lay a y 
child, her golden hair-all. tossed back from her 
burning brow and lying in disordered masses on 
the pillow, her little hands moving restlessly over 
the coverlet. An old woman in a high white cap 
and stuff gown sat by the bedside, knitting busily, 
She looked up as the red baize door opened— 
looked up with a strange brightening, and yet 
with a wistful doubt in her withered face, when 
she saw Audrey. 

* Asleep still?” the girl whispered, as she softly 
crossed the room. 

“No; she has been talking a little; fancying 
herself at play again in the fields and woods, sweet 
lamb. But yet she is better to-night; she has 
taken the turn, I think.” 

“TI will stay with her now. Do you go down, 
Margaret.” 

The old nurse did not move. She was eagerly 
scanning the pale, earnest face before her. 

“Miss :-Audrey, shall you win through it?” 

“TI must, Margaret; I must,” the girl replied, 
with sudden passionate eagerness. “ Don’t let me 
think about it, less my heart should fail. If only, 
Margaret, you are sure it will not hurt her,” and 
she glanced down at the sick child. 

“Nay, Miss Audrey, how can itP She takes 
note of nought, poor darling; ’tis not for her I'm 
fearing. But bear up, my pretty one, and it may 
be the new year will bring us joy we littlh——” 

She stopped suddenly, for a step sounded on the 
stairs, and the next minute Dr. Harrington stood 
in the doorway. The stern calmness of his face 
melted into yearning love as he bent over his little 
daughter, and tenderly stroked her tangled curls; 
but when he met the vacant gaze of the blue eyes, 
and heard the muttered wandering words, he 
flinched.as though in pain, and, with a long, low 
sigh, turned away. 

Margaret followed him, and Audrey was left to 
watch alone in the dimly-lighted chamber. She 
moved the taper yet farther into the shadow, 
smoothed the tumbled coverlet, and then sat with 
folded hands, wrapt in thought. Not for long. 
The little one stirred and half arose, and as Audrey 
gently laid her down, the small fingers clasped 
hers with a soft murmuring sound, and the eye- 
lids closed, as though even then the child knew 
that caressing hand, and was soothed. 

When, an hour later, Margaret came back, 
Audrey was kneeling on the floor, close beside the 
pillow, softly singing some nursery lullaby. She 
made a sign of: silence, and pointed to the bed 
where the little girl lay calmly sleeping, her 
flushed check resting on her hand. Then, push* 
ing back her own drooping locks, she rose and 
moved to Margaret’s side. For an instant, they 
stood—the old woman and the young girl— 
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in hand, leoking into each other’s eyes. Then 
Audrey whispered— 

“Remember, it will be before midnight ;” and, 
ere Margaret could reply, the baize door had 
closed, and her young mistress was groping her 
way through the dark, silent house to the room 
below. 

The time had been when the house, so sombre 
now, was full of happy, active life ; when her father 
came home each evening with a joyous face to play 
with his children in the dark old rooms, and when 
she used to sit at her mother’s feet, and look up 
into @ beautiful face that looked back lovingly 
into hers. Dimly, vaguely, but, oh! how sweetly, 
those times came back to her! But then her 
thoughts passed on to other days: when the smil- 
ing eyes began to sparkle with anger, and her 
father’s brow grew dark; and, instead of the merry 
games of yore, she was often bidden to lead the 
younger children away, that they might not hear 
what passed between their parents; and then— 
since that summer evening, seven years ago— 
when the little girl coming home from a distant 
visit, found her Aunt Hester waiting for her in the 
hall, and learnt from her pale lips that she might 
goto her father, but must never speak to him of 
her mother;—since that evening, she had not 
“once breathed that mother’s name. 

Sothe years passed on, bringing no change to that 
home till sickness entered it, and the dull stillness 
tumed to terrible anxiety. Was it this anxiety 
that made Audrey’s cheeks so white—her eyes so 
piteous now? Her hands were tightly clasped, 
and she shivered as in fear, when a dark figure 
halted for a moment at the gate, and then flitted 
on along the moonlit street. With a hasty move- 
ment she drew the curtain to, and came back to 
the hearth. An open book still lay on her father’s 
knee, but his eyes were not following the words. 
As she leant over the back of his chair, the red 
firelight shone full on the two faces so close toge- 
ther, so strangely unlike; the one furrowed with 
years of toil and grief, the other young and fair; 
yet the young, fair face was the more troubled 
of the two. 

The father’s eyes rested on it lovingly. “ Darling, 
you are wan and weary, and need rest.” 

“I cannot go yet, father. It is New Year's 
Eve; let us wait together to see the new year in, 
and I will tell you, meanwhile, about that poor 
woman at the mill, who is coming to nurse our 
Lily.” 

“ Have you seen her again P” 

“Yes, I went this morning; and she is ready. 
She longs to be here; for she loves to help and 
comfort those who are in trouble.” 

Dr. Harrington bent forward’ and glanced into 
his daughter’s face. He had almost fancied she 
was crying; but there were no tears in the mourn- 





ful brown eyes, gazing so fixedly at the leaping 
flames, and he leant back silently and listened. 

“She told me her story to-day, father; may I 
tell it to you now, as we sit here ?” 

“Tf you will, my child.” 

“Tt would have grieved your heart to see her, 
with her hand upon her brow, and weeping as she 
spoke. Ah! it was such a sad tale! She had been 
married when she was a girl, as young as I am 
now, to a man she dearly loved. They were 
so happy, they two together, in their home! 
and then children were born to them, and though 
her husband had to labour early and late to feed 
and clothe them, yet still they were happy— 
happier than ever in their children and each 
other. And when one—their first-born—fell ill, 
and died, and they wept together over him, then 
in their bitter grief they turned to one another 
and were comforted.” 

Audrey stopped, for her father laid his hand 
on hers, and asked, abruptly, “What is this 
woman’s name? [I have forgotten.” 

“Her name is Hall, and she comes from far 
away in the west country.” 

“Why is she here P” 

“She wanted to see a sick friend, and she is 
staying at the mill; but soon she must go back to 
her lonely cottage.” . 

“Tell me the rest.” 

“So they lived; she and her husband, until 
there came, in some sad way, a cloud between 
them—a cloud, so thin and light at first, that 
they themselves scarce knew that it was there; 
but yet it grew and grew, until the old love died. 
She says the blame was hers; that she was wilful, 
and would not bear rebuke, and so she angered 
him. And one day—she had vexed him sorely, 
and he had much to bear just then—he upbraided 
her so sternly, that she, stung by his bitter words, 
sprang up, and said that she would live'under his. 
roof no longer, but would go home to her father’s 
house. And she did go; and from that hour her 
husband closed his doors and steeled his heart 
against her. 

“But the time came, and quickly, too, when 
this poor woman would have given years of 
life to stand once more by her husband’s side, 
and to see her children’s faces. But her proud 
spirit held her back until it was too late, until 
she dared not come, Yet she yearned for them, 
ever more and more. She yearns still, in vain, 
for she knows not what to do. Father, tell me 
what can she do?” 

“Why do youask me? How can I help her?” 

The cold stern bitterness of those words seemed 
to chill the young girl to the very soul. Her head 
drooped, and for a long, long while there was 
perfect stillness in the room. At last Audrey 
glanced up wearily at the great eight-day clock. 
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love, her earnest purpose. 
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Her father’s eyes followed hers, and he spoke in 


“ Ay, it is close on midnight, and long before 
we are asleep the new year will have begun. 
Come, Audrey, if I have seemed harsh, ’tis not 
with you, my girl, but with those who have 


yours. Let us go.” 

She lingered no longer. Silently and passively, 
as though in a dream, she let him put his arm 
around her and lead her away; only, as they 
mounted the stairs, she looked up into his face. 
“You will give Lily a last kiss P” 

“Yes, I am going to her now.” And so they 
weat slowly, side by side, through the long echo- 
ing passages to the door of Lily’s room. There 
Dr. Harrington stopped, and laid his ‘hand on 
Audrey’s shoulder. “One word more. Do not 
bring that new nurse here till—till I have thought 
further on it.” 

And then he turned the handle, and went in. 
But the new nurse was there already, sitting close 


breast, the child’s golden curls mingling with her 
loose dark tresses. She lifted up a face, beautiful 
still, though wet with tears, haggard with grief, 
softly laid the child down, and arose. 

“Robert! husband!” 

He took no heed of that imploring cry. With 


on his daughter— 

“ Audrey, have you dared” and he would 
have passed her and gone out, but she stood in his 
way, trembling indeed, but steadfast in her deep 


“Father, the blame is mine—have pity on us 
both.” 

“Had she any pity on me? I was patient. 
Though she slighted my wishes, despised my 


dear to me; till at last, when her own proud spirit 
had, goaded me to anger, she left me! She left 
me, and from that day she has been dead to me, 
dead to you; and if she asks to come under my 
roof, and to take her old place once again, I have 
but one word to say—Never !” 

It rang through the room, that hard, cruel 
word, and the wife shrunk almost as though she 
had been struck. 

“T will go!” she said, humbly. “I ought not 
to haye come; but how could I help it, when they 


” 


look at her once more before I go;” and she 

The little one lay with parted lips, still asleep; | 
but as the mother bent down, one of the small 
round arms was unconsciously raised until it 








touched her neck. She did not moveit. She only | 





drew the child closer, kissing her lips and brow 
with passionate, hungry fondness. 

And the father stood and watched with unmoved 
face, speaking no word; and Audrey too watched, 
as though stunned, till suddenly she started, and 
going up to her father, caught his arm. “(an 
you do it?” 

“T can! I will!” and he tried with his shaking 
hands to unloose her clasp. 

“Oh, I had thought, if all else failed, that this 
must move you. Think of it! Our Lily may die, 
If you part them now, they may never meet again,” 
and her face, her voice, were full of anguish. 

Yet still he answered, “Let it be so. What 
has she ever done that you should plead for her?” 

*She clung closer, she laid her head upon his 
shoulder, and spoke in a low, hopeless voice— 

“Father, I am young, and yet my life has 
been full of sad memories, and I am very weary- 
hearted. She was the cause, and only she could 
have blotted out the past and made me bright and 
happy once again. You do not know how I pined 
for her, when I thought she was lying in her 
grave; but now—it will almost kill me if you send 
my mother from me now!” 

He looked into her despairing eyes. He thought 
of her girlhood, so unlike that of other girls, and, 
all at once, his stern composure gave way, his 
strong frame was convulsed with sobs. Other 
sobs mingled with his, other arms than Audrey’s 
clung around him, and he did not unclasp them. 

“For the sake of the old love—for your sake, 
my poor Audrey,” he murmured, and with those 
words drew his long-lost wife to his breast, and 
held her there. 

Long they had stood—how long none knew— 
when through the still air came a glad peal of 
bells. The happy new year had begun. Then Dr. 
Harrington lifted his head and spoke tenderly and 
almost solemnly— 

“Let us go and sit down beside our child, and 
talk no longer of the past, but of the coming 
years.” 

And Audrey left them together, and stole softly 
away to the window. There, below her, bathed in 
the silvery moonlight, lay the quiet street, and the 
grey walls of the old school-buildings; while, far 
away, the tall spires of the cathedral rose high 
above the gabled roofs.. How many a night, now 
gone for ever, she had gazed with a lonely aching 
heart on that familiar scene! And still the bells 
rang on, and she lingered listening. Her hard 
task was done; the new year had come laden with 
hope and joy, and her thankful tears dropped 
bright and fast as she looked back into the room 
and saw her father’s grey head, and close beside it 
the sweet face, that for seven long years she had 
seen only in her dreams 
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HIS day comes round so regularly, 
my that it is apt to part with its interest 
uy pi in the minds of many. We fail to 
Bs, iy attach to its advent a just sense of 
Uscaeiats; that sublime event which gave it its 
name, and still imparts to it no ordinary dignity 
and sacredness. 

No such Friday ever dawned on the earth; no 
similar event ever occurred in the history of the 
universe. It is 1,834 years since the first Good 
Friday broke on Jerusalem; but to a truly 
spiritual and devout mind the transaction it 
commemorates retains all its freshness, as the 
sacrifice it witnessed has-lost nothing of its 
virtue. 

‘Jesus died that first Good Friday, not as an 
example of patience—patient as he was beyond 
expression,—nor as @ martyr attesting the sin- 
cority of his belief, but an atonement and ex- 
piation—a satisfaction to the justice of Heaven 
and a sacrifice for the sins of mankind. This 
was, and still remains, its grand and distinguish- 
ing excellence. 

He suffered that day all we deserved as sinners, 
and paid all we owed as creatures. Our sins were 
not in him, but ow him; and he endured the 
tremendous penalty. His righteousness is there- 
fore not created in us, but imputed to us, and we 
receive the glorious reward. Our sin on him, not 
in him, nailed him to the cross: his righteous- 
ness on us, not in us, entitles us to everlasting 
glory. There was nothing in him worthy of death 
when he died: there will be nothing in us worthy 
of heaven when we enter there. He was in- 
finitely innocent when he died, and was laid in 
the cave of Arimathea: we shall have been 
sinners when we enter the kingdom of glory, He 
emptied the bitter cup which our sins overflowed, 
and bequeathed to us the cup of salvation, which 
his merits have filled with mercy, and truth, and 
Tighteousness, and peace. There was no sin in 
him when he died: there will be no righteousness 
im us when we enter everlasting life. He, the 
spotless Lamb, clothed himself in the polluted 
fleece of the lost sheep; and we are clothed by 
him in the spotless fleece of his righteousness. 

From that Good Friday, which opened and 
closed so many hundred years ago, these glorious 
truths have come down, and still reverberate along 
the centuries, as some jubilant strain along the 
corridors of a grand cathedral. Eternity will not 
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exhaust, but rather swell, the glorious sounds; 
and Good Friday, and Calvary, and the Lamb 
slain will be reproduced amid the glories of the 
heavenly state, and celebrated in songs that never 
cease, 
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If such be the perfection of that glorious sacri- 
fice—if it be of infinite efficacy—equal to all the: 
wants and available for all the ruin of the human 
race, then it needs no repetition, and is incapable 
of any addition. Perfection admits of no supple- 
ment. Repetition, were it possible, implies inade- 
quacy: either theory is an insult to the dignity and 
grace of Christ’s work on earth and his suffering 
on the cross. If often offered, the apostle argues, 
he must often suffer. But there is no suffering, 
and therefore there can be no more offering. Both 
he did “ once for all.” 

If this be the lesson transmitted from Gcod 
Friday, it follows that there is nothing expiatory 
in tears, in sufferings, in sacrifice, or in martyr- 
dom itself. All these need to be expiated by the 
sufferings of the Lamb of God, as in themselves 
tainted with sin and imperfection. Were they 
expiatory—as they are not—they would be useless 
and supererogatory, for Christ made an end of 
sin, finished transgression, and brought in ever- 
lasting righteousness. It follows, therefore, that 
in the sufferings of the believer, however 
poignant, there is not one element of wrath. 
What he endures is the chastisement of a son, 
not the punishment of a criminal,—the expression 
of the love of a father, not the infliction of the 
punishment of a judge. The man of the world 
reasons: “I suffer, therefore God is angry, and 
punishes me for my sins.” The Christian 
reasons: “God is my Father, therefore he deals 
with me as with a son. ‘Whatson is he whom 
the Father chasteneth not?’” He finds in the 
fatherhood of God the anchorage-ground of 
his long-tossed and buffeted heart; and, justified 
by faith in the finished work of the Saviour, he 
has peace with God through Jesus Christ. To 
such in Christ there is no condemnation; and to 
such from Christ there is no separation. 

That ray that dawned in Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary has broken with increasing beauty on every 
day since, and still grows in light, and will con- 
tinue to brighten till it will be lost in the 
splendour of a day that has no night, and a 
glory that knows no end. Itis because of what 
was accomplished on that first Good Friday that 
flowers still beautify the earth—that blossoms still 
grow upon the trees—that summer comes with all 
its graces, and autumn renews its manifold and 
gorgeous hues. It is because of its awful, yet 
glorious tragedy, that the winds make music in 
the grove, and the waves waken chimes as they 
kiss the shore. Seedtime and harvest—all that 
makes life delightful, and death full of hope— 
bridal joys, and fireside blessings; health and 
strength; the patience that suffers, and is silent; 
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the happiness that sings its undersong of praise— 
all are rays from a Good Friday that broke on the 
world some eighteen centuries ago. 

The future rest, with all its loveliness—its 
thrones on which sit the redeemed out of every 
kindred, nation, and tongue—its diadems, which 
the wearers cast down in flashing showers at 
the feet of the Lamb—its triumphant palms— 
its river of life; the bride shining in bridal 
apparel and in coronation robes;—they that 
“hunger no more, and are led to living foun- 
tains of water;”—the city that hath foundations, 
into which the nations bring their riches, and 
all things their glory—all these refer back to 
Good Friday as their birthday. One text should 
lodge in evéry memory, live in every heart, 
and ebb into earnest and eloquent expression: 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of Christ.” 

It is not useless to inquire with what feelings 
we should hallow Good Friday. By many it 
is regarded as a day of gloom, of sad and distress- 
ing reminiscences—black its appropriate colour, 
and the minor key the dominant tone of its 
service. Is not this.a one-sided estimate of its 
nature? Does no light-beam break through the 
cloud? Our sins should, indeed, humble and bow 
us down in the very dust; the more so that Good 
Friday discloses what an expenditure of suffering 





and agony was exacted and given in order that 
they might be forgiven. But it is possible to 
exaggerate this view, and to dwell on it too ex. 
clusively. It is surely appropriate to the day to 
rejoice that the Redeemer “dieth no more;” that 
by “one offering he hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified;” that on this day “he made 
an end of sin, and brought in everlasti 
righteousness.” Good Friday is not the reitera- 
tion of the atonement, but the reminiscence of 
it; it is not the passion-day, but the suggestive 
memory of it. We hear, unspent by their transit 
along the years, the echoes, not only of the wail, 
“My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” but also 
the jubilant and victorious pan, “Tt is finished!” 
Surely, then, Psalm ciii. should follow Psalm li— 
the voice of thanksgiving the cry of penitence and 
humiliation. 

Our clergy or ministers are not sacrificers before 
so many altars on Good Friday, standing there 
and then to offer up the Saviour a propitiation 
for the sins of the living and the dead, which—if 
possible—would be an awful scene, and necessarily 
a scene of grief, and agony, and irrepressible dis- 
tress. They are ambassadors of Christ, bringing 
down from heaven the glad tidings of a salvation 
accomplished, a passover long ago sacrificed for 
us, @ Saviour risen and glorified, and ever-living 
to make intercession for us. 








HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 


II.— ORIGIN OF PAPAL THEOCRACY—continued. 


HAVE briefly touched, in a former 
article, upon the system of spiritual 
equality which influenced the relations 
between the clergy and the people, as 
well as between the different Christian 
pa oe down to the third century, and I have 
quoted some of the most important instances. of 
opposition to the pretensions of the Roman bishops 
inthosedays. ‘The spirit of primitive Christianity, 
however, and its early constitution were soon to 
give way to the strong hierarchical tendency which 
was connected, on the one side, with the develop- 
ment of the priestly order, as separate from, and 
ruling over the laity, and, on the other, with the 
external relation of the Church to the constitution 
of the Roman Empire. The regenerating influence 
of Christianity, considered at first as proceeding 
from the direct operation of the Divine teaching 
and moral power of Jesus Christ on the higher 
faculties of the human nature, was, through the 
above-mentioned tendency, made to depend upon 
the mediation of the priesthood. The free mani- 
festation of Christian life springing from the inner 








conscience, that spontaneous and holy “agreement 
in faith and in love,” which, according to Irenzus, 
far from being inconsistent with outward differ- 
ences, “would shine forth more clearly through 
them,” were sacrificed to the exigencies of strict 
uniformity, not only in the doctrines and dogmas, 
but in the discipline of the Church, and in the 
forms of worship. The conversion of the mind 
to Christianity was no longer called forth from 
the inborn dispositions of the human conscience 
in relation to Christian truths and morality, but 
enforced upon it by external agencies. And thus 
the teaching mission of the clergy was, step by 
step, converted into a governing function,* and the 
hierarchy constituted itself as the only infallible 
representative of the mandates of God, superior 
to, yet intimately blended with, all worldly rela- 
tions of state and society. To this transformation 
of the free Christian spirit into an absolute sacer- 

* To the progress of the theocratic tendency, especially in 
the Roman Church, may be ascribed the paramount importance 
attributed to St. Peter, among the apostles, as the one who was 
particularly endowed with the gift of guiding and governing: 
Xapisua KuBepynews. 
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dotal rule, consequent on the material conception 
of religious unity, and the admixture of Jewish 
traditions as to the character of the priesthood, 
the political organisation of the Roman Empire 
offered a suitable ground. When the Christian 
religion became, under Constantine, the religion 
of the state, the constitution of the Church was 
already strongly marked with the forms of the 
administrative hierarchy of the imperial govern- 
ment. It was by the relative importance of the 
different centres of the political world that the 
gradations of rank in the episcopal organisation 
of the Church were chiefly determined. As the 
capitals of the Roman provinces had naturally 
given rise to the superiority of the metropolitan 
over the provincial bishops, so the higher dig- 
nity of the three great centres of the empire, 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch—soon to be 
emulated by Constantinople—powerfully contri- 
buted to confer on their bishops a paramount 
authority over the provincial and metropolitan 
churches of each great division of the Roman 
world; so much so, that their political station, 
even more than their apostolical character, marked 
them out as patriarchal churches, and the very 
title of the ecclesiastical dignitaries placed at their 
head was originally borrowed from the civil hier- 
archy of the imperial magistrates. The bishops 
of those eminent churches are, in the canons of 
the Council of Chalcedon, called ezarchs, the 
denomination of patriarchs having been adopted 
at a later period. It is worthy of remark that, 
in accordance with this distribution of patri- 
archal power, the decisions of the first universal 
(ecumenical) councils, respecting the jurisdiction 
of the Roman see, do not show any special pre- 
ference in favour of that patriarchate over the 
others. The sixth canon of the Council of Nice, 
the most authoritative of all, simply rules that 
“the ancient custom which has prevailed in 
Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, that the Bishop 
of Alexandria should have authority over all 
these places, be still maintained, since this is 
the custom also with the Roman bishop,” and 
that “in like manner, at Antioch, and in the 
other provinces, the churches shall retain their 
ancient prerogatives.” Here evidently the Roman 
bishop, who is incidentally mentioned, is merely 
considered as the head of one of the great patriar- 
chates of the empire, on an equal footing with the 
others: a patriarchate which seems, at that time, 
to have been co-extensive with the administrative 
region subject to the jurisdiction of the Vicar of 
Rome, comprehending the provincias suburbicarias, 
namely, central and lower Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica. Nor were the later decrees of the 
Council of Sardica, by which the Bishop of Rome 
was invested with a larger share of judicial super- 
intendence over the affairs of other bishops, 








considered, through the partial character of that 
assembly, of much weight even by western Catho- 
lics. Indeed, the Church of Africa, faithful to its 
old free spirit, repeatedly rejected the authority of 
those canons, and consistently opposed every en- 
croachment of the Roman see on such grounds. 
But if the Church of Rome cannot rest its claim 
to supremacy on any solid canonical foundation, 
there is no doubt that it received, either from im- 
portant sections of the Western Church, and from 
the vanquished ecclesiastical parties in the East, 
or from the later Roman emperors, through mixed 
religious and political considerations, and, above 
all, through the reverence of the imperial world for 
the Eternal City, many a devout acknowledgment 
in favour of its growing ambition for universal rule. 
Among these testimonials, the law. enacted, in 
445, by Valentinian III., the meanest and most 
wretched among the successors of Cwsar,* ranks 
highest on the stage of theoerati¢é progress in 
those days. “The primacy of the apostolic see,” 
decrees the emperor, in reference to the dispute 
between Leo the Great and the pious Christian 
bishop, Hilarius of Arles, “ having been established 
by the merit of the Apostle Peter, by the dignity 
of the city of Rome, and by the authority of a holy 
synod,f no pretended power shall arrogate to it- 
self anything against the authority of that see. 
For peace can be universally preserved only when 
the whole Church acknowledges its ruler.’ And 
the law proceeded to declare that resistance to the 
authority of the Roman bishop was an offence 
against the Roman State. Here we; have, at the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, the real germ of 
the whole history of papal theocracy in its sub- 
sequent phases, first as a spiritual dominion in 
conflict with the temporal power, during the Middle 
Ages, and then as a spiritual despotism in conjunc- 
tion with that power, in the dark. days of Spanish 
Inquisition and conquest, under Charles V. and 
Philip II. 

From the conversion of Constantine dates that 
relation of the Church to the State, which, in 
various forms, has ever since been the main source 
of the internal corruptions of the former, and of 
the great historical dualism of the clerical and the 
secular interest, which has been a characteristic 
feature of medizval life, and is still perplexing, to 
a certain extent, the mind and progress of modern 
Europe. If the Church, following out its original 
calling, had been satisfied with the spread of 
Christianity by moral means alone, by persuasion 
and example, by peacefully evolving the purity and 


* Respecting the ignoble life, the crimes, and the violent 
death of Valentinian III., see Gibbon, Chap, xxx1II.—xxxv. 

+ Very likely the Synod of Sardica, to whose canons (IIL, IV, 
and V.) the papal party in the Church eagerly resorted, exag- 
gerating their meaning and authority, and often confounding 
them with the Nicene Canon, as in the case of the Roman dele- 
gates at the Council of Carthage in 419. 
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holiness of its inward life through the social world, 
independent of those elements of political power, 
which it accepted from it, its influence over civil 
society would have proved healthier and deeper, 
and the spiritual unity of mankind, which was at- 
tempted’in vain‘ by theocracy, might fairly have 
been the natural result of freedom. As it hap- 
pened, whilst the Catholic hierarchy was, on the 
one hand, ‘raised by the devotion of the Roman 
emperors to the honours and pageantry of state,— 
whilst it was endowed with all the means of earthly 
influence, with wealth, privileges, and exemptions 
from public, burdens, with judicial authority in 
civil matters, and with the power of availing itself 
of the secular arm.to enforce its spiritual decisions, 
it became, on the other, necessarily subservient to 
the interests, and often.to the meanest passions, of 
its sovereign patrons. Constantine himself, though 
entertaining for the Church the sincere devotion of 
a neophyte, deeply impressed with awe at the 
sacredness of the priestly office, exerted neverthe- 
less a considerable influence on the ‘direction of 
ecclesiastical questions, according to his own or his 
court’s leanings towards‘one or the other among 
the contending parties. Nor did his declaration 
that “the sentences of bishops must be regarded 
as God’s judgments on earth” prevent him or his 
successors from ‘settling theological questions by 
imperial. decrees, binding the spiritual to the 
temporal power in-the worst form of theocratic 
tyranny. The pernicious effects of this confusion 
of Church: with State in the eastern scction of 
Christianity,‘ are well. known to the student of 
history. Through the sophistic bent of the de- 
generated Greek mind, and tke interference of 
wrangling monarchs and courtiers. in theological 
disputes, the Byzantine Church became a field 
for ecclesiastical strifes, moral: dissolution, and 
abject submission to the most contemptible of 
despotisms. ; 

But, in the western division of the. Roman 
Empire, owing to the different political condition 
in which the Latin Church was placed, and to the 
practical and active, rather than doctrinal and 
speculative, tendency which was inherent to the 
genius of. the Roman tradition, the theocratic 
principle was enabled to follow a more free and in- 
dependent course. The papal hierarchy, availing 
itself of the powerful influence which the political 
dignity of the capital of the Roman world added 
to its spiritual character, took an important part 
in the revolutions of the social world, acting over 
it as the only protective power which represented 
law and order, amidst the ruins of the empire 





and the irruption of the barbarians. It held out, 
morally strong and perfectly organised, whilst 
society was everywhere falling back into disso. 
lution and chaos. It was able to encounter and 
to master, with the superiority of civilised in- 
tellect, clothed in religious prestige, the rude 
and superstitious natures of the warriors of the 
North. And thus, on the ground of a great his. 
torical mission, in @ much truer sense than on 
any supernatural title, rose into action and power 
that theocracy of the Western Church which, per- 
vading in various ways, with a wonderful capacity 
for adaptation to the different elements of the new 
life of nations, the whole frame of European society 
in the Middle Ages, exercised, for good and for 
evil, a conspicuous influence on the destinies of 
the modern world, and more particularly on the 
history of the Italian people. 

Whilst in the East the theocratic system of the 
Catholic Church, in the benighting atmosphere 
of imperial autocracy and of passive obedience, 
was falling into utter decay, with the whole life 
of the state, in the West, the same principle 
assumed an unparalleled social energy, through the 
constructive and ruling force of the Roman idea, 
transferred from a political to a spiritual function 
by the circumstances of the times. But that very 
spirit of freedom and action which served for the’ 
emancipation of papal theocracy from the tem- 
poral power ‘of the Roman emperors, and led it 
forward in its career during the medizval struggle 
with feudal lords and monarchs, was intrinsically 
antagonistic to papal sovereignty, which it was 
destined to fight as soon as the latter should have 
been outrun by the spirit of modern nations. 
Then the great combat between life and form, 
reason and tradition, outward authority and con- 
science, began to agitate European society, and the 
external contest between civil government and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was but a reflection of the 
inner schism of the Christian mind. Theocracy in 
the East led to social death: in the West, it aroused 
a conflict which served to awake all the higher 
faculties and the most fruitfulenergies of mankind, 
and which will end, we must fondly hope, in a truer 
covenant of religious and civil harmony, than any 
hitherto attempted by force. Each nation has 
brought its peculiar share to the great movement 
of emancipation. In a future paper, our object 
will be to point out more particularly the working 
of Roman theocracy in its various phases, and the 
part taken by the Italian race at different times 
in the struggle for moral freedom and religious 
reform. Avre.io Sarr. 
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‘Laid to rest in her shroud of white, 
FI. And wearied, seemeth the earth to-night,”— p. 5C6. 
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SNOW AT NIGHT. 


iL 
<7 ILENT and solemn now! 


Si Laid to rest in her shroud of white, 
te) And wearied, seemeth the earth to-night. 
A No bridal veil of the spring-time, this! 
Its touch is pure with another bliss, 
And the snow-wreaths bind her brow. 


II. 
The pale moon comes to look 
(Like Grief) on the loved and covered face, 
But cannot stay in the saddened place. 
Her daughter stars long vigil keep— 
Their eyes are dim, but they cannot weep, 
The Heav’n is the veiléd Book. 





Trt. 
Hush! for no voice is here. 
There is silence, as before the dead, 
Yet hath it more of peace than dread 3 
For deep in its inmost heart, a calm, 
A patient thought and a hope of balm 
Are hidden, to wait for cheer, 


Iv. 

Wait till the morning come! 
Till the snow-shroud change to the robes of spring, 
As soul to body shall yet give wing; 
Till the moon, like earthly love’s pale light, 
Gives place to the sun in his glorious might. 

Wait till the morning come! 

A. Bonn. 








THE HALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “‘MARK WARREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


4\ E left Squire Cranstead reading the card 
) of a visitor—< Mr. Joyce Meridale.” 
It was evidently a name not alto- 
gether unknown to him; for an ab- 
(84) sorbed expression stole over his face, 
and perhaps the slightest shade of perplexity 
mingled with it. It was only for a moment, how- 
ever; and as he passed his hand across his forehead, 
every trace of this emotion (if it might so be called) 
vanished, as though by that movement he had 
swept it away. As he again glanced at Mr. Joyce 
Meridale’s card, his mouth wore the genial, satisfied 
smile of one who is anticipating the appearance of 
a very welcome guest. Who was Joyce Meridale, 
that the announcement of his name should awaken 
such evident interest in the squire of Cranstead 
Abbey? But the squire was naturally a kind- 
hearted man, and had taken a fancy to Joyce. 

He now looked inquiringly at his lady. She was 
leaning back in her chair, drawing Fido’s ears through 
her fingers. When her husband uttered the name of 
Joyce Meridale, there came over her features that 
peculiar expression, which many persons were pleased 
to designate pride, and of which languid indifference 
was the chief component part. - é 

“Should you like him to come here, my dear?” 
Vincent Cranstead was most deferential to his wife. 

“Oh, yes! I have no objection,” replied the lady, 
carelessly. Her eye fell, as she spoke, on the por- 
trait—which hung on the opposite wal. It was 
resting there, when her husband continued to speak. 

“Joyce is a young man in whom I have always 
taken an interest,” continued the squire, as if speak- 
ing to himself, “ ever since he was introduced to my 
notice by our friend, Anthony Morris.” 

She did not make any reply. She had turned her 





| eyes, from the picture on the wall, to the open door 
| by which Joyce was entering. What a contrast be- 
tween the two faces; the one so lowering and sullen, 
the other so open and so honest! Perhaps the lady 
felt it, for she gave an almost imperceptibe shiver; 
then she made a distant movement of recognition 
to Joyce. 

She did not rise, or hold out her hand, or even 
smile, But the mistress of Cranstead Abbey was, at 
all times, chary of her welcome. 

The squire received his visitor cordially ; in fact, all 
the cordiality that was to be found in the mansion 
came from him. 

“Well Joyce, glad to see you! a happy new year to 
you, Joyce.” 

His way of calling him Joyce, was a trifle patronis- 
ing, but it was pleasant too. It had so much hearty 
kindness in it; and here again, all the heartiness 
came from the squire. 

“Come, draw to the fire; it’s very cold this morn- 
ing. Have you breakfasted ?” 

“Oh, yes!” and Joyce, though he was not much in 
the mood for smiling, did so, at the idea of his not 
having breakfasted by eleven o'clock. 

“That’s right! I was going to offer you some- 
thing. Take a glass of mulled wine.” 

Unbounded in his hospitality, was the master of 
Cranstead Abbey. 

“As for my lady, you might just drop, before 
she’d notice that you wanted anything,” was a remark 
often made by the Cranstead population; yet no 
one set down this characteristic, so much to want of 
feeling, as to her habitual negligence to what was 
going on around her. 

Joyce drew to the fire, and sat a few minutes warm- 
ing his hands in silence. 

, During this silence the eyes of the lady of Cran- 
stead were furtively watching him, so furtively that, 
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when a minute after, he turned towards her, she was 
looking out of the window, with an air of complete 
indifference. 

“You were good enough,” said Joyce, addressing 
the squire, “to congratulate me, the last time I had 
the pleasure of seeing you, on the chance of promo- 
tion.” The young man’s voice trembled as he said it. 

“Well,” said the squire, kindly; “and you have 
been promoted, of course; and I do congratulate——” 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Joyce, sadly; “nothing of 
the kind.” 

“No! What do you mean? ‘You were to be head 
manager at Morris and Co,’s, Bishop Street, if I 
recollect right. Surely that is promotion. Four 
hundred” 

“T have lost it,” again interrupted Joyce, quickly. 

“Lost it?” 

“Yes; the position has been given to some one 
else.” 

The squire rose, and came tothefire. “You don’t 
say so! What! have you been disappointed a third 
time P” 

“ Again, a third time.” 

He said it bitterly, as far as Joyce could be bitter. 

“It is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard 
of!” exclaimed the squire. “Do you hear, Florence?” 
addressing his wife ; “he has actually lost it!” 

“Yes, I hear,” replied the lady, without any great 
interest, and still caressing the dog in her lap. 

“And how can you account for it, Joyce, my dear 
fellow?—how can you account for it?” asked the 
squire. 

Joyce shook his head. ‘ 

“I can only think, as I did before, that I have an 
enemy.” 

“Anenemy! Why, I never heard a word against 
you in my life, nor anybody else either,” said the 
squire, in his most cordial tones. 

“Very likely. The ehemy I mean would work in 
secret,” replied Joyce. 

The squire stooped down to replace a log of wood 
which had fallen from the fire. ‘“ True, Joyce, true. 
Still I think you are wrong. Don’t you, my dear?” 
again addressing his wife. ‘Do you think it pos- 
sible that Joyce should have an enemy ?” 

She did not answer, except by one of her languid, 
haughty movements. Then she rose, and, with the 
dog in her arms, walked slowly out of the room. 

Her departure was a relief to Joyce. Not that 
her airs and graces signified to him, in the least; 
but he knew that the squire would talk more freely 
when she was gone. And so he did. He drew his 
chair to the fire, and assumed the air of a man who 
can do and say what he likes. 

“Now, Joyce, I don’t forget that Iam your friend. 
I was your friend from the first time I saw you, when 
Anthony Morris—a very old connection of mine by 
the way—introduced you to my notice; and I mean 
to stand by you, Joyce. I do indeed.” 

“Thank you,” replied Joyce, rather bluntly. 

“Tt seems te me you have had a run of ill-luck.” 

ve Indeed I have, Mr. Cranstead.” 





“Well, listen to me. It often happens—I have 
known more than one instance,—it often happens, 
that when a man cannot get on in his own country, 
he can make his fortune elsewhere. It’s a fact.” 

Joyce did not attempt to gainsay it. 

“Now, it strikes me that the rule might hold good 
in your case, my dear fellow.” 

“Indeed,” said Joyce, rousing himself, and fixing 
his eyes on the squire. 

“Yes. How should you like to go to India?” 

“To India!” cried Joyce, thinking instinctively 
of Helen. 

“Yes; a fine country—a mine of wealth to an 
enterprising man!” : 

Joyce kept his eyes fixed on the face of his patron, 
as if asking an explanation. 

The squire was holding a screen. between himself 
and the fire, from behind which he was keenly sur- 
veying Joyce. 

“India,” continued he, “where, after five years’ 
application to business, you might come home, and 
drive your carriage.” 

Visions of rich nabobs, and merchants worth half 
a million of money, floated before the vivid imagi- 
nation of Joyce! Then, the master of Cranstead 
Abbey, who seemed to have studied the matter before- 
hand, proceeded to explain. He did this with a great 
deal of kindness, and also of zeal for the interests of 
Joyce. . He represented to him, that an opening was 
already made for him. One of the merchant princes 
resident in Calcutta—at least, who had factories 
there—was a friend of his.. They had been school- 
fellows in fact, and had kept up a correspondence 
ever since. 

“And a better fellow than my friend Solly never 
lived,” added the squire, heartily, and still watching 
Joyce from behind the screen—Joyce, with colour 
heightened, and eyes bright with expectations. Joyce 
had the most sanguine temperament in the world. 
“Now, my friend Solly has written to me to re- 
commend him a confidential clerk. I did so before, 
but the gentleman died, not of the climate,” added 
the squire, hastily ; “it is the finest in the globe.” 

“ Calcutta?” asked Joyce, musingly. 

“Well, yes, if people know how to manage them- 
selves,” replied the squire. 

Joyce was not thinking of the climate. His 
imagination had gone off again, on the track of the 
rich nabobs. 

The squire then represented to him that the situa- 
tion was a lucrative one, and advancement certain. 
Equally certain, the prospect of becoming wealthy. 
All who had anything to do with the magical name 
of Solly made their fortunes in no time. 

“Tt’sa fact!” added the squire, using his favourite 
expression. 

Joyce’s face was like that of one who is hearing a 
story out of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
All his previous disappointments, his griefs, his 
privations, vanished into thin air, before the golden 
halo that now appeared above his horizon. 

To be sure there was Helen! 
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Well, it would be very bitter to be separated from 
Helen: the penalty he should have to pay for his 
preferment. To leave Helen behind! And the 
thought caused Joyce's bright face to cloud over in a 
second. 

He had not time to discuss this point with himself 
just then. The squire was still dwelling on the 
subject; was proving to him, by clear demon- 
stration, as he was pleased to call it, that once 
safely landed in India, and the wheel of Fortune— 
at present so adverse to Joyce and Joyce’s interests 
—would begin to turn. 

“Five years! why, it will be gone in no time” 
added the squire, encourugingly: “gone in no time!” 

Joyce sat staring into the fire with an air of blank 
bewilderment. The squire was so rapid in his utter- 
ance, so thoroughly in earnest; and, it must be con- 
fessed, the subject had been broached with remark- 
able suddenness. But, amid the bewilderment, there 
was deepening every minute a look of keen interest. 

Joyce was not a covetous man, by any means, but 
he was a necessitous one. A fortune in five years! 
The words had an enticing sound, ringing as they 
did, over and over again, in his ears. 

“T should have to toil and scrape fifty years, more 
likely, in England,” he thought; “and then, per- 
haps, barely get enough to marry on.” 

And sorely he wanted to bring Helen to his home! 

The squire read Joyce’s countenance as if it were a 
book. The master of Cranstead Abbey was a man 
of great penetration. 

“Tt seems to me, as if the opening were really 
providential,” said he, kindly. “‘ After such a dis- 
missal (very unpardonable of my friend Anthony, 
and I shall take him to task for it)—after such a 
dismissal, you might be out of a situation some 
time.” 

“Indeed I might,” replied Joyce, eagerly. 

‘His prospects in his own country had never looked 
so pitiful, as when contrasted with the splendid 
opening out yonder. 

The only drawback, the one drop of bitter in his 
eup, was separation from Helen. 

For five long years never to hear her hopeful, 
niuch-loved voice. To be in ignorance touching the 
chances and changes of her uncertain position. To 
know that her father must of necessity die, and his 
protection, such as it was, stand no longer between 
her and the world. To be at the mercy of tedious 
intervals, during which the news, he thirsted for 
would have to cross the wide ocean, ere it could reach 
him. To think of sickness, sorrow, privation—nay, 
even death—and he away, miles, miles away! How 
could he risk such an alternative? How, with his 
deep, abiding, passionate love, was it possible? Yet 
that very love soon began to furnish him with argu- 
ments. 

Five short years, and thea he could offer Helen a 
home replete with comforts, if not luxuries. Five 
short years, and the harvest would ripen thickly 
about them. Five short years, and he might be 
winging his way again, over the waters, a successful, 








a substantial man. Better for Helen’s sake to make 
the effort, than struggie on, amid these disadvantages, 
and fail at last. If ho failed at last, what would 
become of Helen then? 

These thoughts chased each other rapidly through 
Joyce’s mind, as he sat looking into the fire. He could’ 
not decide then, though it seemed ungrateful not 
to do so. He was full of conflicting thoughts, and 
speculations. It was too important a question, he’ 
said, not to sleep on. And the squire said so too. 
Yet the squire seemed anxious to have it decided, 
and that speedily. 

“The vessel sails at the end of the month,” he 
observed; ‘and you know what is said of the tide in 
the affairs of men, Joyce, don’t you?” 

Joyce did know; but, tide or no tide, he must wait 
till he had seen Helen! 


CHAPTER X. 
“Tr is all very well, Mr. Kingston; I have no doubt 
what you say is true; but we are not in the habit of 
giving money in this way.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Chillingham?” 

This was said interrogatively. 

“Not in the way of indiscriminate c:arity, I 
mean,” replied Mrs. Chillingham, severely, and screw- 
ing her thin lips together. 

“Again, I beg your pardon,” he resumed. “The 
case is one of peculiar urgency, and commends itself 
to every inhabitant of the city. A fire has broken 
out amongst the houses of our poorer neighbours, 
and raged with such fury that a whole street has 
been destroyed. A whole street, Mrs. Chillingham, 
and two hundred poor creatures are likely to die, 
this bitter weather, from want and exposure!” 

Mrs. Chillingham’s hard face moved not a muscle. 

“My husband says that the fire originated from 
pure carelessness,” said she. 

“I fear it did. Yet, that will not prevent the 
consequences from being fatal to the unhappy per- 
sons, whose homes have been burned over their 
heads.” 

“My husband says it is the best thing that ever 
happened to Wonkstone, having that nest of wretched 
houses cleared away.” 

Mr. Kingston did not immediately reply. He was 
a good-looking man, with a face, whose prominent 
characteristic was benevolence. We know what the 
characteristic of Mrs. Chillingham’s face was. 

His eyes—kind eyes they were, and handsome too, 
for the matter of that—his eyes met hers as she made 
her closing observation. Perhaps their mild be- 
nignity rebuked her. At any rate, she said, a moment 
after, as she rose from her seat— 

“My husband is at home this morning. It does 
not often happen so. I will hear what he says.” 

Her visitor left alone, rose, and stood before 
the fire. His eye ran over the little room with 
its half-worn furniture; but he was not thinking 
of what was before him. He was calling to mind 
glimpses he had obtained, net many minutes ago, 
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into the suites of apartments, about to be thrown 
open, with all their magnificence uncovered. He.was 
reflecting on the carpets of velvet pile, the chan- 
deliers, the plate glass, the gilt, the carving, the 
various works of art, dispersed throughout the do- 
mains of the Chillinghams. 

There was to be an entertainment that evening, 
and the whole mansion would become a kind of show 
place for the admiring crowds who would press into 
it. Half the town would be there. And a sprinkling 
from the county too. ‘These rich manufacturers 
were useful men to keep on good terms with. The 
daughters of some of the portionless aristocracy were 
glad enough to condescend to their feasts. The affair 
was sure to be a grand success. It always was. 

“Yet the woman is despicable, and so is——” 

He stopped, and rebuked his own want of charity, 
He was a man not given to think hard thoughts, 
though the world had dealt somewhat harshly with 
him, too. Alfred Kingston was only a banker’s clerk 
in the city. He dwelt alone in a lodging close by 
the scene of his daily labours. His very existence 
was ignored by the Chillinghams. Mrs. Chillingham 
had scarcely asked him to sit down 

Hush! Some one is coming! Mrs. Chillingham 
perhaps. No; nothing of the kind. It is true the 
door opens. His eyes rest, not on Mrs. Chillingham, 
but on a small figure in deep mourning, with a pro- 
fusion of flaxen curls streaming from under a hat, 
and her hands full of flowers just gathered from the 
hothouse. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Sophy, stopping short 
at the sight of the stranger; “I thought my aunt 
was here. I did not know——” 

He bowed courteously. There was about him all 
the manner and bearing of a gentleman. 

“Miss Hensman, I presume,” said he, smiling. 

A very pleasant smile it was, too! 

“Yes, I am Sophy Hensman. What! are you 
come about the fire ?” 

Her face flushed into a quick vivid interest, as she 
glanced at a paper that lay upon the table. 

“T am, indeed, Miss Hensman; for once, I am 
really begging.” 

“Don’t call it begging!” cried Sophy, impulsively. 
“Call it doing a good work. My heart aches for 
the poor creatures whose homes were burnt down 
yesterday.” 

“T am sure mine does. I have just come from 
the scene of distress, and the sight is a very touch- 
ing one. You perceive, we are trying to get up a 
subscription for them.” . 

“Tam so glad! Have you seen my aunt?” 

“ Yes.” 

Their eyes met, and a curious look passed between 
them. Then Sophy said, in a low, hurried tone, as if 
afraid of what she was saying— 

“Please put my name down for twenty pounds ; 
it will make me so happy!” 

“Thank you. I am sureyouare very generous.” 

“Oh, no! unfortunately, I only give that which 
costs me nothing,” said Sophy, with a little sigh, 











“God’s blessing is promised to those who give out 
of their abundance, as well as out of their penury,” 
replied Mr. Kingston, gently. 

His manner pleased her. She looked at him again. 
His genial face beamed on her with a look of satis- 
faction. He was some years older than she.was. 
There were traces on his brow, of the wear and tear 
of life. Sophy’s smooth young forehead had not. a 
single furrow. 

She had put her flowers on the table, and was 
standing by them. She felt a pleasure in the com- 
pany of this stranger. Her uncle’s house was filled 
with men of greed and gain; men who spoke the 
hackneyed language of the Money Market, and the 
Exchange. There was no appeal ever made to the 
chord which was so tender, and so easy to vibrate, 
in the young girl’s heart. Melting charity had no 
place in the cold mansion of the Chillinghams. 
More’s the pity for it! 

But this benignant face, this voice that spoke in 
accents of sympathy for human woe and suffering, 
reminded her of other times, and other associations, 
than those into which circumstances had thrown her. 
She was pleased, interested, attracted. She would 
have liked the interview to have lasted a little longer ; 
but it was not to be. In came Mrs. Hector Chilling- 
ham: her stony look had not softened a whit, by 
means of the colloquy with her husband. 

“Mr. Chillingham and I are both of opinion,” 
said she, “that we cannot afford to add anything to 
your subscription, Mr. Kingston.” 

His eye rested on her still inquiringly. He was 
thinking of the velvet pile, the gilded cornices, the 
carving, the splendid curtains, the various articles 
of magnificence and of luxury out yonder; and he 
was thinking, too, of a number of wretched homeless 
women and children, shivering in: outhouses, or 
wherever they could find a shelter—the people 
whose homes had been burnt down, during'the rigours 
and the snows of winter ! 

“No,” continued Mrs. Chillingham, sharply. She 
was vexed at what she called his pertinacity. 
* Persons in our position are eaten up with ex- 
penses; and the rates are heavier here than any- 
where else in the kingdom. We cannot afford 
indiscriminate charity.” A favourite expression of 
Mrs. Chillingham’s. 

He rose without saying a word, and, taking his 
hat, bade her good morning. Then he bowed to 
Sophy and withdrew. His look of gratitude and 
kindliness had beanted upon her, like some warm 
ray, for which she had been unconsciously pining in 
this land of ice and of frost. 

“Who is he, aunt? What a delightful man!” 
cried she, impulsively, when Alfred. Kingston had 
made his exit. 

“Indeed, I don’t think him delightful at all,” 
returned Mrs. Chillingham, in a tone of irritation. 
“He has hindered me half an hour at least, and I 
want to see how the decorations are going on in the 
ballroom. As if-one’s time was nothing!” added 
she, still angrily. 
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“Who is he, aunt?” persisted Sophy, as if deter- 
mined to elicit some kind of information on the 
subject. 

“ Just nobody at all, Sophy; so there is an end of 
him. You have gathered the flowers, then?” 

“Yes, aunt. I was going to make the bouquets.” 

“That is right. Now, Sophy, while you do so, I 
want to give you a hint or two. You are s0 very 
inexperienced, my dear, you might have been 
brought up in a wood!” 

Sophy bent her head over the flowers. She was 
not in the mood for being lectured just then; she 
wanted to talk about Alfred Kingston. 

“ Sophy, the principal people here to-night will be 
Squire Cranstead and his lady. Are you listening?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

«They are persons of importance, Sophy, and it is 
good of them to come. I shall make a point of intro- 
ducing you, and you must improve the acquaintance. 
It is a great thing to be on visiting terms with the 
abbey: the abbey is so very exclusive.” 

“Ts it, aunt?” said Sophy, in a tone void of 
interest. 

“Yes; Mrs. Cranstead is proud, and does not mix 
much with her neighbours, I don’t expect she will 
make herself at all agreeable; but she will come, 





that is something. Then there are the Trenthams.” 


“Yes, aunt.” 

“The Trenthams are related to the Cransteads, 
but they don’t stand so high. There is a mother 
and six daughters, and they live in a great house 
as you go into the eity. The girls are disagreeable 
and vulgar, but they make a show with their 
smart dresses. The Trenthams are people to be 
cultivated, for the sake of their connection with 
the abbey.” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“Very well, my dear; that is all I have to say, 
I shall expect you to do your best, and not he 
awkward and shy. If I take the trouble to introduce 
you into society, it is with the view of your getting 
established. <A girl like you——” 

“Oh, aunt, please—pray don’t!” began Sophy. 

«A girl like you ought to marry well,” continued 
Mrs. Chillingham, remorselessly. ‘ Money matches 
with money, remember, and money gets position, too, 
You ought to be one of the leading women in the 
county; instead of being such a little goose as to 
cry about it!” as a tear trickled down Sophy’s 
cheek—a tear called forth by the memory of her 
father. 

“When my little Sophy marries, let it be from 
affection,” he had said. q 

(To be continued.) 








CHARLIE’S VOYAGE, 


A. STORY FOR 


wy OU would not have thought Charlie and 
| Frank Winter were brothers, they 
} looked such different boys. Charlie, 
f) the eldest, was. bright and handsome, 
r with ever a cheerful laugh and a merry 
word; but, sad to say, he was an incorrigible tease. 
Frank, on the contrary, was a serious lad, always 
very earnest, very plain, stupid, and somewhat bad- 
tempered; yet, for all that, within Frank’s bosom 
there was a treasure of a true British heart, beating 
with love and admiration for his handsome brother. 

One afternoon they were playing at quoits. 
«There! that makes eleven,” cried Charlie, who 
was by far the best player. ‘One more, old boy, 
and the game will be mine.” 

« Get out of the way,” said Frank, in a sulky tone; 
“it’s my turn now.” 

Charlie jumped aside, and stood watching his 
brother. “Now then, my lad, be steady, and take a 
good aim.” Charlie said this on purpose to tease 
Frank; the boy well knew how much his brother 
disliked to be advised. 

“Get out!” cried Frank, angrily; then he put his 
foot to the mark, swung the quoit steadily to and 
fro, and threw it. It pitched on its edge, rolled 





around, and finally settled down in the grass close 
behind his heels. 
Charlie burst into a merry laugh, and cried, “ Well 





Ha! ha! 


done! 


What a Samson yofi must be, 


THE YOUNG. 


Frank, to throw it sucha long way.” Frank took no 
notice of this, but picked up the quoit to try 
again. 

“Oh, that isn’t fair!” shouted Charlie; “your 
foot’s beyond the mark.” 

Frank altered his position. ‘“ Will that do?” 

“All right. Fire away!” said Charlie. Frank 
threw again, and was again unsuccessful ; whereupon 
his brother danced and capered for joy. Frank re- 
treated, with a vexed look, and seated himself on the 
side of a little boat that was lying on the shore of 
the river by which they played. In three minutes 
more the game was over. 

“T’ve won! I’ve won!” cried Charlie, throwing up 
his cap, and performing a dance of triumph. Nothing 
daunted, Frank stood up and folded his arms. 

« Will you Have another game, Charlie?” 

“Thank you,” said Charlie, becoming suddenly 
very grave, “I’m afraid to; you play so well.” 

“Nonsense!” said Frank, with a smile. ‘“ Why do 
you look at me so, Charlie ?” 

“T’ve found out something,” replied Charlie, with 
a mysterious nod ; “I have really.” 

“What?” asked Frank. 

“T’ve found out why you can’t play quoits.” 

“Do you mean it seriously; Charlie ?” 

“Yes, ’pon my honour, I do!” 

“Then tell me, please.” : 

“Very well then,” said Charlie, his eyes fairly 
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brimming over with roguery, “ you—can’t—play— 
quoits—b b ? 

“Go on—go on, do!” 

* Because you lose your temper. Ha, ha, ha! 
because you get ina rage!” 

Frank knew this, and it made him very sensitive, 
The poor Jad flushed crimson with shame and 





anger. 

“TI don’t lose my temper.” 

“Qh!” cried Charlie, “don’t you, though? You 
doawfully. ButI can’t stay any longer. I’m going 
for a pull down to Reed Island. Will you go with 
me?” 

Frank couldn’t answer; it was as much as he 
could do to gulp back the sobs that were trying to 
choke him. 

“ How extremely pretty Frank looks when he’s in 
arage,” mocked Charlie, pushing the boat into the 
water, and springing in; then, seizing an oar with 
which to push off from the land, he asked, once more, 
« Will you go with me, Frank Fiery-face ?” 

“No, I won’t,” cried Frank; then he added, slowly 
and earnestly, “‘Go alone—and I hope you'll be 
drowned.” 

The keel grated, the little waves plashed gently on 
the shingle, and the boat glided quickly away on the 
clear deep river. 

Reed Island was a long way down the river, and it 
was quite seven o’clock when Charlie landed on the 


‘reedy shore. He had meant to enjoy himself, but he 


had no companion, except his conscience, and that 
told him how unkind he had been to his brother. He 
felt inclined to go back immediately and beg his 
pardon. Conscience said, “I strongly advise you to 
do so.” Answering his conscience aloud, as if some 
real person had spoken, he said, “I won’t go back 
yet. Frank ought to beg my pardon. He said he hoped 
Ishould be drowned!” The lad shuddered, and said 
aloud, “I think I’ll go home.’ “Home,” mocked 
the echo. 

Almost panic-stricken, he hastened into the boat 
again, hauled in the anchor, and fell hard to work 
to pull back against the stream. It was not a 
tidal river. It always rushed on swiftly in the same 
direction ; not to the sea, but to drown itself in another 
larger river. It rushed on to leap over a huge pile of 
craggy rocks; to foam and boil over a giddy pre- 
cipice. 

Charlie’s courage revived with the excitement of 
rowing against a strong stream, and his mind was 
easier, for he had decided now to beg Frank’s pardon 
as soon as ever he reached home. But suddenly the 
boat shuddered and shook with the force of a violent 


‘blow. Charlie glanced back over his shoulder, and, to 


his horror, perceived that the little vessel had been 
struck by a tree that was drifting down the river. A 
moment more, and the oars were entangled in the 
branches; that in his left hand snapped in two, and 
was rendered quite useless; with the other he suc- 
ceeded in freeing the boat from the branches, but, 
alas! lost it in the struggle, and now had nothing 
with which to guide his boat. Left to herself, she 








swept on with the stream. For a moment, the poor 
boy was confused, and scarcely knew which way: he 
was going; then hesaw Reed Island coming into view 
again, and the truth flashed on him. He knew there 
was no hope of being saved; he could even hear the 
distant roar of the waters tumbling over the rocks. 
He pressed his hand wildly to: his forehead—* Oh; I 
shall be drowned now! There’s no hope, no hope. 
O God! I can’t die yet! Please let me live a little 
longer, only long enough to make friends with Frank. 
Pity me! Save me!” But the boat swept on, 
leaving the dark trees far behind; swept on to meet 
the shadowy mists that hovered like ghosts over the 
chill waters; swept on to the rocks and the roaring 
cataract; swept on to destruction! 


The hall clock struck eight. Sir Henry Winter, 
who was busy writing letters, stopped his pen and 
looked up. 

“Jessie,” said he to his little daughter, who was 
pretending to bathe her doll in the waste-paper 
basket; “my pet, do you know where the boys are?” ° 

“Yes, papa, dear,” said the little girl; “Frank‘is 
in the garden, and Charlie is gone to Reed Island.” 

“Oh, then, run and fetch Frank, my darling,” 
said he. 

Jessie obeyed. 

“Frank,” said Sir Henry to the lad, as he entered 
the room, “I have a pleasant errand for you. Please 
take this note to Mrs. Gilmore.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Frank, cheerfully. 

Mrs. Gilmore lived in a pretty white house, called 
Cliff Edge Villa, which was situated on the brink of 
the precipice, within hearing distance of the great 
waterfall. 

Frank walked steadily on, lost in a deep reverie. 
When he came near the waterfall, he met John Grey, 
an old man, whose employment was to pick up any 
valuable bits of timber, or other property, that might 
drift down the river. 

“ Well, John,” said Frank, “ what luck?” 

“A big tree, Master Winter,” replied Grey; “and 
I saw, too, the wreck of a little boat, squeezed be- 
tween two rocks, halfway down the fall. Of course 
I couldn’t reach it, so——” 

But Frank interrupted him. He laid his trembling 
hand on John’s rough coat-sleeve, and cried, “ Where 
is it? Show it to me!” 

Wonderingly, the old man went back with him to 
the edge of the cliff. The boy looked eagerly over. 
“Yes, yes; I thought so!” cried he, in a ringing 
tone of distress. It was their boat. - And he thought 
now that God had taken him at his word—his bitter, 
angry word—and allowed dear Charlie to be drowned. 

Old John tried gently to console him. “Master 
Frank,” said he, “don’t be so frightened. Perhaps, 
after all——” 

But Frank interrupted him again. 
Listen !” 

They both stood silently listening for a few seconds ; 
then John shook his head, saying, “’T'was only the 
water you heard, and——” 


* Hush! 
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“No, no!” cried. Frank, ‘Thank God, he’s not 
drowned. Look there!” 

Oh; where, master ?” 

“‘ There, there—on. the Giant. Rock.” 

This was a rock situated on: the very verge of the 
cataract, not very far from ‘the eorner of the cliff on 
which they stood, but: separated from thém by a bar 
of dark, swift water. 

“We must save him!” ‘cried Frank ; and. seeing, 
amongst John’s other spoils, a plank, he quae it, and 
began to drag it towards the water. 

“Oh, Master Frank! ‘You cindietieadaleel you 
mustn’t. ’Twould be madness—it would be death!” 

But Frank. heeded not, and only bade him “come 
and help.” So, ‘seeing: that further opposition would 
be useless, the old man lent what feeble aid he could; 
and very.soon the space of rolling water was spazined 
oy ,the ,lithe,. narrow; bridge. | One: short, earnest 
prayer, and then the brave boy ventured to wee the 
fearfal.journey across the plank. 

« Charlie,. dear; Charlie,” said he, when safe upon 
the, rock, .“‘what makes you. groan .so?: Are you 
much hurt? Do'you.think you can’walk back?”: 

“I must,” said. poor, Charlie, rising slowly.to his 








that had taken place since: then’; of the little boat 
reeling on the waterfall’s brink ; of Charlie’s wild leap 
from the boat to the Giant Rock ;,'and then, with’ true 
thankfulness, they thought of his wonderful réicne, 
Neither of them had as yet spoken of reconciliation ; 
bet their hearts told them ‘all was peace. And at 
last: Frank said, in a voice full of. happy confidence, 
“Charlie, we’re friends again now, I know we are” 

In ringing tones the answer dame: “‘ Yes, Frank! 
shaké hands; and with God's help, we will’ be friénds 
for ever.’ 
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SONNET. 


RIEF is'a tatnietpe, through which our eyes 
Look with a lengthened vision on the 
skies: 
.As’ through his darkened tube, 
strengthened sight, 
The student scans the firmament by night; 
Or peers.at noon; beyond the sunshine ray, 
Into the distance of a calmer day, 


with 





To trace the orbit of each pilgrim star, 

And track the march cf moving worlds afar; 

So, by the glass of grief, to us ’tis given 

To look through sin and folly straight to heaven; 

So, through our life’s obscuring gloom or glare, 

It lifts our vision to a purer air, 

And gives us wisdom, with expanded view, 

To leave our little ways, and live anew. 
AtexaNpsr’ Hume Butver. 
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